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CELEBRATION, AT POLO, ILL., OF THE FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BEGINNING OF 

WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 



Under the auspices of Polo Post, G. A. E., Polo His- 
torical Society and the citizens of Polo, united with them 
in observing the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the civil war, at Polo opera house, on Friday evening, 
April 14th, 1911. Comrade Homer S. Waterbury pre- 
sided. 

The program was as follows : 

Overture Burns Orchestra 

"Our Flag" Gaynor 

Chorus of Fifth Grade pupils. 

Invocation Kev. J. E. Fluck 

"Call to Arms" Veazie 

Chorus forty pupils, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 

Lincoln's Gettysburg Address Mrs. H. L. Guyer 

Song — "Uncle Sam and Stars and Stripes ".Mary Larkin 

Historic Paper — "Polo in War Times" J. W. Clinton 

"The Star-Spangled Banner,". .. .Polo edition of 1860 
Mixed Chorus. 

Address — "Twentieth Century Citizenship" 

Eev. F. M. Keller 

Solo — "Columbia" Mrs. Charles Joiner 

"Battle Hymn of the Eepublic" Mixed Chorus 

Benediction Eev. J. E. Fluck 

A large audience listened with close attention 
to the entire program. From the opening remarks 
of the presiding officer, to the close, nothing was 
said to glorify war, but rather to emphasize the blessings 
of peace. In this spirit the margins of the program bore 
quotations from Lincoln's Gettysburg speech and such 
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quotations as these: "True statesmanship is the art of 
changing a nation from what it is into what it ought to 
be" — Alger; "War is hell" — General Sherman; "Let us 
have peace" — Grant; "Liberty and Union, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable" — Webster; "A disposition to 
preserve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my standard of a statesman" — Burke. 

The address of Eev. Keller dealt with the problems 
which face the nation today. Eloquently he enforced the 
truth that righteousness exalteth a nation but sin is a 
menace to liberty and national life. 

"POLO IN WAK TIME," 

was the title of the historical paper by J. W. Clinton, the 
long time editor of the local paper, which follows : 

The great civil war of '61 to '65 was the legitimate 
fruitage of a long series of events — of divergent interests 
and of mutual misunderstandings and of differing ideals. 
From the English, French and Spanish we inherited the 
institution of African slavery, and from the day Jeffer- 
son's declaration of independence declared all men 
created equal and endowed with inalienable rights, the 
moral conflict was on which finally ended in the civil war 
and the overthrow of slavery. On the one hand the 
Ordinance of 1787 — the emancipation of slaves in New 
England and the other Atlantic states — the colonization 
schemes proposed by good men south and north. On the 
other hand the doctrine of State Eights, the increasing 
pecuniary benefits to be derived from slavery at the 
south. These were some of the influences which gradu- 
ally separated our people and sowed the seeds of discord 
and war. So gradually, year by year, the breech between 
north and south widened. As slavery became more profit- 
able, selfish men sought more earnestly to perpetuate it, 
while wise and good men sought by compromises to stay 
the conflict they saw impending. The south was in power 
in the government. The radicals on both sides widened 
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the breech continually, the south by the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, the enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave law, and the Dred Scott decision, and the aboli- 
tionists by their unmeasured denunciation of slavery. 
Then came the annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico, said to have been inspired to add more slave 
states. The Kansas-Nebraska troubles and the conflicts 
between the border states men and the free state settlers 
in Kansas. The brutal attack of Brooks on Sumner in 
the Senate. All these were disturbing elements and 
helped divide and embitter the two sections. The Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, Mrs. Stowe's " Uncle Tom," Seward's 
"Irrepressible Conflict" and Lincoln's declaration that 
this nation can not exist part slave and part free, all had 
their influence in bringing the two conflicting sections to 
the appeal to arms ! Briefly, these were the causes which 
led to the civil war. 

We inherited slavery from England, France and Spain 
and the spirit of Jefferson's immortal declaration began 
an irrepressible conflict with slavery long before Seward 
coined that phrase. Because of this long conflict which 
was gradually estranging the north and south the joint 
debate between Lincoln and Douglas commanded the 
attention — not of Illinois alone, but of the whole country. 
But I may not generalize further. 

When the announcement of the Freeport debate was 
made such was the general interest that Polo, like all 
northern Illinois, poured her hundreds into Freeport and 
some of our people followed to Ottawa and other towns 
where the debates were continued. 

Democrats and Republicans rallied to those meetings 
and listened to the arguments of those intellectual giants. 
How vividly do somje of the recollections of that day come 
back to me. The then famous "Little Giant" of the Sen- 
ate, was the first United States Senator 1 ever saw and of 
course I fell into line at his reception at the Brewster 
House and was presented— afterwards as I wandered 
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about the hotel I saw through an open door, the long, 
lean form of Lincoln in conversation with Congressman 
Washburne, but no one was shaking hands with him, so 
I lost my chance. But that afternoon the great crowd 
stood for three hours to listen to him. And thousands 
gathered on the streets that evening to hear Owen Love- 
joy and Fred Douglass continue the discussion. That year 
Illinois went Republican by more than 12,000, but Lincoln 
was beaten by the hold-over members of the legislature — 
his time had not yet come. 

From this it will be easy to understand why the Polo 
Republican Club of 1860 was organized as early as Feb- 
ruary. In March the Polo Advertiser hoisted Lincoln's 
name for President. In May, both political parties in the 
county had held their conventions and the Advertiser was 
strong in its advocacy of Lincoln and its denunciation of 
Squatter Sovereignty, and the Ogle County Bavmer, the 
Democratic paper, was shouting for Douglas and Democ- 
racy and abusing Lincoln. Some of the Banner's choice 
witticisms may interest those of this day, so I quote: 
"Lincoln has been and probably is now a pretty hard 
drinker," "an old coward," "En Passant, we hear that 
Douglas says: 'No man in Illinois has used up so much 
bad whiskey as himself except Abe Lincoln. A Kentuck- 
ian born, an Ulinoisan bred, and don't love Old Bourbon ! 
Get out ! Tell that to the marines ! But it is a good quali- 
fication for a Black Republican President— a party which 
supports Maine Liquor laws merely to cover the drinking 
and selling of spirituous liquors." "Old Abe is the 
ugliest looking man in the United States, but ugliness was 
never before regarded as a qualification for the Presi- 
dency." "Above we have given all the arguments that 
have been seriously advanced by the Black Republican 
press in favor of the election of Abe Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Get up enthusiasm for such 
a man! It * can't be did!' All the enthusiasm we have 
yet seen is cold as a wet blanket. The blacks can rouse the 
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enthusiasm of neither women nor boys for such a man. 
There is nothing in him or his history to make it of. 'Our 
Abe' can't be President of the United States, that's a 
fact." 

The Advertiser was equally active politically, but not 
so personal, it gave more attention to the issues raised. 
No presidential election since 1840 so enthused the whole 
country, but we must confine our sketches to Polo. You 
remember Polo had its Republican club organized in 
February, and a little later they were holding stated 
meetings. One of which will serve to show the universal 
interest in politics at this time. June 30th, the Republican 
club was to hold an out-of-doors meeting, but the weather 
forbade but did not dampen the enthusiasm of the people, 
and they adjourned to the third story of the Sanford 
house. Nearly half the large audience was composed of 
women. The venerable Ezra Waterbury presided and 
spoke of the issues of the campaign. The ladies, Miss 
Daily (later Mrs. W. W. Pierce) at the melodeon, sang an 
original song, written for the occasion and set to the air 
of the Star Spangled Banner. (At this point in the paper 
the mixed quartette sang for the audience the song of 
1860.) 

The Song. 

(Air, Star Spangled Banner.) 

0, know ye the deeds of that first darksome day, 

When Corruption forged chains, and Oppression had 
bound her, 
Had not her proud sons, for the Right, in array 

More than mortal to do or to die, rallied round her? 
How she wept, how she plead, and how they struggled and 
bled, 

Till the foes were all conquered and tryanny dead! 
And gave us their banner with "Long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.' ' 
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Ah> yes, ye remember, and fondly ye dwell 

On those deeds of their greatness which blazon her 
story, 
And patriot bosoms with yours proudly swell, 

As we tell to our children their fame and her glory. 
But the banner now waves o 'er their own lowly graves, 

And its colors flaunt over her freemen and slaves ! 
Oh, say, shall the star spangled banner yet wave 

O'er a land partly free and the home of the slave? 

Oh, no ! may ye never betray the high trust, 

Now the hour has arrived, and the contest is pending; 

But forth to the field, where, if battle ye must, 
Meet the foe with a smile, while for freedom contend- 
ing! 

And the God of the Right nerve your arm with a might 
That shall vanquish Oppression, strike Wrong from 
His sight. 

And the star spangled banner, 0, then shall it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.' ' 

After the song, a committee of the ladies presented 
the club with a Lincoln green banner they had prepared, 
Miss Annestine Waterbury acting as their spokesman. 
On one side of the banner was inscribed Lincoln's words : 
"Let us have faith that Right makes Might," with Lin- 
coln's name in the center; on the other side, "Honesty 
the Corner Stone of National Prosperity." The Ogle 
County Banner had sneeringly intimated that even 
women and children could not be enthused over such a 
candidate as Lincoln, and doubtless Miss Waterbury re- 
ferred to this in her closing remarks when she said: "It 
has been said, gentlemen, with somewhat of derision, that 
'women and children are in favor of Lincoln!' Women 
and children ! What then? Is the glory of our immortal 
Washington less because the women and children of all 
time rejoice to do him reverence? Lives there a man 
who holds the Father of our country in less veneration 
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because of that grandest triumphal march the world ever 
saw through the land he had rescued from tyranny, 
mothers, maidens, aye and children too, strewed his path 
with flowers and poured out tears of gratitude to their 
country's deliverer. Was the hand that wielded that 
sword for freedom less glorious, laid on heads of young 
children as they passed? 

"And when in the hour of our country's need there 
rises up in defense of liberty a patriot pure in life and 
words and deeds, may not the women — yes and children 
too — point to him and say: * Behold the man our hearts 
delight to honor?' And shall not the nation give him 
honor too! We have set our offering in a solid frame 
and so we would have the pillars of our government firm 
in the right, growing stronger forever in true greatness 
and glory. You will accept the banner then although its 
intrinsic value is nought; you will accept for the hopes 
and good wishes it betokens. We would that it might be 
borne to victory ; but if it may not, we know that present 
defeat will not dismay or dishearten you. Therefore, 
with Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, let us have faith that 
'Right makes Might!' " 

The Advertiser, in its report, said of this speech, only 
the closing sentences of which we have quoted: "The 
audience gave almost breathless attention during the de- 
livery of this address and at its conclusion broke out in 
tumultuous applause." 

Young Morton D. Swift, the captain of the club, re- 
ceived the banner and made eloquent response, and in 
November they carried it to victory! 

Another meeting in that campaign! which serves to 
show the intense interest of that time was the speech of 
Cassius M. Clay on the 6th of September. The notice 
of this meeting was brief, but the news spread almost 
as rapidly as it would by phone today, and the people 
came from as far as Mt. Carroll, Lanark, Sterling, Dixon, 
Mt. Morris and Oregon. The meeting was held on the 
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sloping ground west of the water tower, and the Adver- 
tiser says the processions were three and three-quarters 
mliles long, and there was an evening as well as an after- 
noon mjeeting. 

The result of a national election in 1860 was not known 
the next morning, and there followed days of doubt. On 
the following Saturday, the first bell in Polo was hoisted 
into the belfry of the Presbyterian church, and its first 
glad notes announced to the surrounding country Lin- 
coln's election! Later, at 12:00 o'clock a. m., January 
1st, 1863, it rang in honor of Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation* 

How soon rejoicing was mingled with sorrow! Cam- 
paign enthusiasm had not abated before fear for Lincoln's 
life, the Baltimore riots, the firing on Sumpter,) and 
Lincoln's call for 75,000 three months men, stirred the 
country anew, and only ten short months after Polo 
women had given that Lincoln green banner to the Lin- 
coln club, young Swift was raising a company of "Ogle 
Guards." It is said the first war meeting in Polo, to 
raise volunteers, was held April 22, in the Presbyterian 
church to enlist these men. There were no speeches but 
Jas. A. Bassett and John C. Coakley played the fife and 
drum, and Swift recorded the names of the volunteers as 
they were announced. Tradition says Wm. E. Bassett 's 
was the first name entered on the roll. He went to the 
front and to a rebel prison, but survived and was released 
at the close of the war, became a preacher of the gospel 
of peace, and only recently passed to his reward from his 
home on the Pacific coast. 

Following enlistment, came days of drilling in the 
field south of Judge Campbell's home. And the women 
were busy preparing a silken flag and a banquet at which 
the boys should be feasted and then presented with the 
colors. On the eve of their departure for Freeport, May 
11th, Mrs. Phrocine Frisbee, on behalf of the patriotic 
women of Polo, presented the flag. The record of that 
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meeting is found only in the memory of those who were 
there; but it is agreed that Mrs. Frisbee, with a head 
dress of red, white and blue, did justice to the occasion 
and that young Captain Swift was so embarrassed, either 
with the eloquence of the speaker or with his new military 
honors or with both, that his response was somewhat 
mixed in its metaphors and he wound up with: "The 
ladies of Polo ; long may they wave !" 

The "Ogle Guards" went to camp at Freeport May 
11th and on the 14th they were sworn into the State 
service by John E. Smith. The next day they were uni- 
formed by the generosity of the people of Polo at an 
expense of about $1,500, and a few days later they were 
sworn into the United States service and became known 
as Co. H. of the 15th Illinois. 

We can not follow the boys through all the weary years 
to 1865. They lost their first man by drowning at Free- 
port. They performed military duty in every southern 
state except Texas. They marched and traveled 11,640 
miles. At Shiloh the regiment lost in killed or wounded, 
its Colonel, Major, and 225 men, and at the close of the 
two days fight the regiment was in charge of Adjutant 
Charles F. Barber. Company H. went into that fight 
with 45 men and 33 of them were either killed or wounded 
under the old flag presented by the ladies of Polo, and 
here present to-night. Do you wonder the boys who re- 
main prize it ? It had served up to this time as regimental 
colors, but was now sent home for preservation. It has 
since been in the custody of Captain Swift and Peter R. 
Cover. 

Senator Aplington raised one or more companies of the 
7th Cavalry in his district. Co. B was enlisted from Ogle, 
Carroll and Stephenson counties in August. 1861. Forty 
of the original company were from this immediate vicinity 
and before the war closed the number was 90. The regi- 
ment was sworn into U. S. service September 5th with 
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Wra. Pitt Kellogg as Colonel, and Zenas Aplington as 
captain of Co. B. November 13 he was promoted to 
major. 

The death of Major Aplington on the field, while feel- 
ing the enemy's lines, May 8th, 1862, brought home to our 
people the realities of war when his body was brought 
home for burial. Senator Bushnell was at Pittsburg 
Landing when he was shot, and he brought the remains 
to Polo, telegraphing the day before his arrival to Judge 
Campbell. The Judge could not face the bereaved family 
with the sad news, so Rev. W. E. Holyoke was sent to 
perform this sad office. 

The funeral of the founder of Polo brought together 
not only his old friends in the adjoining towns, but several 
of his senatorial associates as well. 

From this time forward Polo felt the sorrow of war as 
one after another of her soldier boys fell in battle or died 
in hospital or southern prisons. 

From the organization of the 7th in September, '61, 
recruiting in Polo went on steadily, but the boys went to 
various branches of the service, and no considerable num- 
ber were formed into any one company until August, 1862, 
when the Ninety-second regiment was raised. In this 
interval, or later, Polo had representatives not only in the 
15th Infantry and the 7th Cavalry, but she had men in 
the 18th, 34th, 46th, 95th and 142d Infantry and the 4th 
and 12th Cavalry and at least two men, Hibarger and 
Betebenner, in the artillery service. 

In August, 1862, the 92nd was raised ,five companies 
in Ogle county— two from Polo, D and E, three from 
Stephenson and two from Carroll county. Of Co.'s D 
and E, 70 and 90 respectively, were recruited from this 
vicinity, Polo, Brookville and Pine Creek. 

They were mustered into U. S. service at Eockford, 
September 4, 1862. The history of this regiment is so 
well known that extended notice is unnecessary. 
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Of the two Polo companies 39 died in battle or hospitals, 
7 languished in rebel prisons until the war closed. The 
record of the wounded I can not give. At Chattanooga, 
Lookout Mountain, at Nickojack, with Sherman about 
Atlanta and to the sea they gave abundant evidence of 
their valor. The 15th and 92nd Infantry and 7th Cavalry 
have their representatives among the 13,700 buried at 
Andersonville and in the other cemeteries and prisons of 
the south. So have Polo soldiers paid our part of the ter- 
rible price war levies ! It would take too long to name 
those who went out from us but came not back. Tonight in 
addition to these there rests in our three cemeteries the 
ashes of 110 soldiers who did not fall at the front but who 
most of them fell sooner than their time because of ex- 
posure at the front. Ninety-five of this one hundred ten 
were soldiers of the civil war, one was a revolutionary 
soldier, ten served in the war of 1812, two in the Mexican 
war, one in the Spanish- American war and one was a 
soldier in the regular army. Thus ever does war tax a 
nation. 

But what of the burdens of the women and the children, 
yes, and of all the people. From the opening of the war 
to 1865, Polo women were organized for relief of the war 
sufferers at home and in the field. Their work did not 
stop with the presentation of the flag to the first company. 
Much of this time they held weekly meetings to prepare 
supplies for the hospitals. No known record is preserved 
of their benefactions to the widows and orphans at home, 
or the soldiers in the field. The sanitary fair in the wig- 
wam in the winter of 1864 and '65 in a single week raised, 
it is said, $1,500 for relief work. Hoping to find records 
of the work of Polo women and men search was made in 
the Newberry library. There it was found that the offi- 
cers of the Polo branch of the United States Sanitary 
Commission at one time were Mrs. A. G. Webster, Samuel 
Y. Perce, Samuel S. Scott, Mrs. Eobert S. Hitt, and Mrs. 
Maria B. Holyoke. Coupled in the reports of this mighty 
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work of our state for the soldiers are references to the 
generous gifts from the faithful auxiliary at Polo. Polo 
auxiliary is credited with the gift of two hundred fifty-one 
packages, but their value or contents are not given. But 
this is only a partial record. Others were officers of this 
society or of kindred organizations in Polo. Mrs. E. Gr. 
Smith, Mrs. A. M. Hitt and others are known to have been 
prominent in this relief work. 

Women ploughed and planted and harvested grain and 
picked corn and managed their fatherless families. 

There is only partial record of what our township did, 
or of what our citizens did voluntarily. But nearly every 
man who did not go to the front contributed to help pay 
the bounties given to those who enlisted. This voluntary 
sum was large, probably nearly as large as that paid into 
the county treasury as war tax, which for Ogle county 
was more than $400,000.00. Two years ago there were 
343 pensioners of the civil war in Ogle county. Verily 
this nation for the past fifty years has paid and is still 
paying a great price for our civil war for the crime of 
slavery. 



